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FOREWORD 


The idee for this work came about one restless night when 
I was contemplating various ideas to use for my Honors Thesis, 
While I was thinking about various topics, my thoughts were 
temporirily diverted to reminisciences of an experience that I 
had last summer while in Scotland. I had the opportunity of 
meeting Kate MacDonald, a Gaelic singer from the Island of Skye. 
My exposure to her was the first real exposure that I had ever 
had to the language. The songs that she sang were beautiful 
enough to enamour almost anyone with the Gaelic language. 

“rs, MacDonald related to me a story about how at one time 
it was not in vogne to be a native f&eelic speaker, She told 
me that in the schools in Skye, in the not too distant past, 
a child might be smacked for speaking in Gaelic on a playground. 
Although Gaelic was the native tongue of skye, there was once 
a tremendous movement for Anglicization. What a pity, I thought. 
“hy in the world would anyone want to obliterate such a beautiful 
languige? Sometimes progress is not in the best interest of 
culture, 

As I laid in bed that sleepless night I thought of this 
story and then .bout my own ancestors who had come from Skye. 
I remembered 2 reference, which was contained in a family history, 
of one of my ancestors who spoke the Gaelic language. Suddenly 
everything came together, The language, local ancestors, Flora 
MacDonald, Berbecue Church... the whole idea seemed to materialize 
right there in my head as I lay there thinking, 


I think that my Professors thought I was crazy at first. 


In fact, when 7 saw how little material there was on the 
Subject on an initiesl search I thought I was. Nonetheless, 
I pressed? on. So in depth account of the history of the Gaelic 
language in worth Carolina has been written that I know of, 
Pnis se.red, yet inspired me. Why not make an effort? 

Tris subject has combined all of my personal interests. 
This story is a part of Jocal History, Southern History, 
Scottish History, and Genealogy( for me at least, Mrs. Mac 
queen that is referred to on page 21 was my great, great, 
great, great-grandmother), It has been tremendously satisfying 
to work on such an engrossing project. I have been challenged, 
but also inspired. JI feel as though I have only scratched the 
surface of this subject. Hopefully, someday I can finish the 
job I hive started here, 


William Samuel Caudill 
April 26, 1989 
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| AHD ITS COUNTIES 
'Gaidhealtachd' is a Gaelic word meaning 
"the Gaelic speaking regions,' Most of North 
Carolina's Scottish immigrants came from the 
caidhealtachd, the approximate boundaries of 


which are highlighted, 


INTRODUCTION 


North Carolina is a State which was colonized by a multitude 
of ethnic groups. Although the English were the earliest to 
settle lands in present day North Carolina, they were followed 
by groups such as the Scotch-Irish who settled in the piedmont 
region, Swiss and French Huguenots who settled in coastal areas, 
the welsh who sprinkled the piedmont and lower Cape Fear River 
valley, the Moravians who came to the northern piedmont, as well 
as the Scottish Highlanders who settled along the upper Cape Fear 
River vellev. #arly North Carolina was quite ethnically, as well 
as culturally diverse. 

The contribution of each of these groups is quite significant 
when accounting for the history of this State, Despite this fact, 
at least one of these ethnic groups seems to have resisted some 
facets of cultural assimilation. Perhaps the most significant 
example of this refusal to integrate into the new "American" 
culture is the unwillingness to adopt English as a primary 
language. Most of the early immigrants to North Carolina were 
tnglish speaking. Other ethnic groups that were relatively small 
in numbers assimilated rather quickly. This was not the case 
with the Highland Scots who came to North Carolina beginning in 
the middle part of the eighteenth century. 

The Hignland Scots who came to the upper Cape Fear region 
left quite a legacy. The region is liberally sprinkled with 
the surnames orf the Scottish Highlands and Islands. Names such 
as MacDonald, Macleod, MacKenzie, MacNeill, MacQueen, Cameron, 


Sinclair, and scores more are quite common, There are also 


numerous Scottish place. names in this vicinity. One is 
constantly reminded of the Scottish settlement in this region 

by communities and towns with names like Aberdeen, Dundarrach, 
Cameron, McDonalds, and many others, The Scots also made lasting 
contributions to the folklore of this State with’the romantic 
stories of -Flora MacDonald, the heroine who saved"Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’ after the ill-fated Jacobite rebellion of 1745, and later 
immigrated to North Carolina with her family, from the Island of 
Skye. Despite this unmistakeable legacy, certain aspects of the 
history of this ethnic group have been overlooked. 

Many of the Highland Scots who came to North Carolina spoke 
the Gaelic language. Unlike most of the other ethnic groups which 
populated North Carolina, a great number of the Highland Scots 
retained their native tongue long after immigration. Although 
some of the Highlanders certainly had command of the English 
language before immigrating to North Carolina, it is quite evident 
that those who only knew their native Gaelic held on to this 
language for many years. In fact, those who refused to assimilate 
were numerous enough that the language was perpetuated . Surprisingly 
enough, this language existed longer than the one or two generation 
time span that one might expect. The magnitude of this can be 
easily seen when one compares the time span of immigration with 
that of the existance of the Gaelic language in North Carolina, 

The first Highland Scots to immigrate in-significant numbers 
to North Carolina arrived in 1739, The Gaelic language that some 
of these immigrants, and a multitude which followed them, brought 
to North Carolina was still known in some areas as late as the 


early part of the twentieth century. This peculiarity has 


unfortunately been neglected by professional historians despite 
its implications in the social history of the upper Cape Fear 
valley and sandhills region of North Carolina. 

Some sources indicate the knowledge of a sizeable Gaelic 
speaking population in North Carolina. For example, in a volume 
of the British Parliamentary Papers for the year 1859,one can find 
the following description which was made available for the consul 
for North and South Carolina: 


"It may, perhaps, be worth mentioning that 
in the vicinity of Fayetteville, a small town 
fifty miles south of Raleigh, the capital, there 
are many Scotch Highlanders. The emigration of 
these people to North Carolina began in the early 
colonial days and has continued to the present 
time. They come direct in small vessels to 
Wilmington, Very few Highlanders come to New York, 
or to other ports of the United States, the principal 
part of those emigrating land at Quebec, and remain 
in Canada, so that the settlement at Fayetteville 
is most remarkable, They still speak Gaelic, and 
there are even one.or two churches intthe State in 
which the services are still performed in that 
tongue. 

These people seldom rise to the posession of 
any wealth, They are contented with very little, 
and soon save enough from their wages as labourers 
to purchase a few acres of barren pine wood land, 
on which they build a cabin, and raise sufficient 
corn for their support. Whenever they can they 
buy negroes, which they are said to be invariably 
anxious to possess," 1 


This report shows us that the Scottish settlement in the Fayetteville 
area was noted as a peculiarity. Nonetheless, the writer was- 

not well informed, Perhaps the report was written by someone who 

had visited the area only briefly. The writer notes the peculiarity 
of the existance of the Gaelic language, but the further description 
of Gaelic church services is certainly an understatement, as the 
research that I will present later in this work will show, One 


might ask why these oversights have taken place, Why was the 


Gaelic subculture in the region overlooked by so many? There are 
several vossible answers to this question, 

One apparant reason is stated clearly in the British report. 
The inhabitants of this area, for the most part, lived a frugal 
life which was very much akin to the lives they hay have been 
accustomed to in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Certainly 
such a group would not have been worthy of note. To most observers 
they were merely another group of backcountry settlers, Only a 
closer interaction would reveal their cultural pecularities. 

Isolation may be another factor that led to the historical 
neglect of the Gaelic speaking Scots, These Scots made a meager 
existance for themselves out of the vast pine forests of the. 
region, There may have been very little reason for many of these 
Scots to venture as far as Fayetteville, much less towns such 
as Raleigh or Wilmington. The Scots kept to themselves. There 
was also very little reason for an outsider to come in to a 
region such as this unless he had some business there. In essence 
the Scots lived in their own world, to some extent. 

Both of these examples not only show us the sociological 
Similarities between the Scottish Highlanders who came to North 
Carolina and their conditions,and their previous conditions 
in Scotland before immigration, but they also give us valid 
explanations as to why the Gaels in North Carolina have been 
overlooked. The purpose of this work is to examine the many 
Seats of the Gaelic speaking community which have been historically . 
neglected. In this paper I will examine in depth the existing 
evidence which lends proof to the existance of a Gaelic | 


subculture in this region, In addition, I will present some of 


the conclusions and hypotheses that I have arrived at as a 
result of my research, Topics that I will examine include 
the effect of the language on the life of the Gaels after 
immigration, the role of the language in everyday life, the 
role of the Church in the perpetuation of the language, the 
assimilation of negro slaves into the Gaelic subculture, and 


the decline of the language. 


IMMIGRATION 


Although tnis work is primarily a study of the Gaels intheir 
New World homes, a brief examination of the immigration 
of these people to North Carolina is necessary. The first sizeable 
group of High-and Scots to settle in the upper Cape Fear regionwas 
a group now known as the "Argyll Colony." These settlerswere led 
by Duncan Campbell, Dugald McNeill, Daniel McNeill, CollMcaAllister, 
and Neill McNeill, all of whom were of the Highlandgentry. Thess 
men led approximately 350 colonists from Argyllshire to North 
varolina in 1739,° The goal of this group of Highland entrepreneurs 
was to create a company, using a Highland labor forcewhich would 
reap the financial benefits of the natural resourcesof the New 
World. Although there is little evidence that the 
"Argyll Company" became an organized reality, the idea certainly 
served as an impetus for immigration. The leaders of this group 
secured a ten year release on payment of taxes from the Colonial 
Council,and as a result of this leniency on the "foreign 
Protestants; twenty two persons received land grants in 1740,° 

The issue of immigration of Scottish settlers to the NewWorld 
wceuld be incomplete without mention of the Jacobite rebelliiof 
1745. The character of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland was 
forever changed after the failed attempt by Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart to restore the House of Stuart to the British thron: The 
defeat of the Highiand cland who rallied behind "Bonnie Prince" 
Charlie," at the Battle of Culloden in 1746, meant the downfall of 
Highland society as it had existed for centuries, Not onlywas the 


feudalistic clan system abolished, and clan chieftains 


stripped of their wealth and power, but cultural peculiarities 
Such «s the pluying of the bagpipe and tne wearing of the kilt 
were 2lso banned. The English surmised that the Highlanders 
might be more easily managed if they were stripped of their 
social, economic, and cultural peculiarities, This had a far 
reaching impact as a motive for immigration. 

Hvidence tends to show that the immigration of Highland Scots 
to North Carolina was not a direct result of the failure of the 
1745 Jucobite rebellion. Although several early sources 
attribute some of the Highland settlers in the Cape Fear region 
to be exilesthere is no concrete evidence to justify this. For 
example, The Reverend William Henry Foote, in his Sketches of 


North Carolina,states, 


"This wilderness became a refuge to the 

harassed Highlanders; and shipload after ship- 

load landed at Wilmington in 1746 and 1747. The 

emigration once fairly begun by royal authority 

and clemency, was carried on by those who wished 

to improve their condition."4 
Where Foote's justification for this claim comes from is unclear, 
There are no British records which indicate the banishment of 
Jacobites to :merica, Records which were kept in North Carolina 
at this time do not indicate such an influx of Scottish Highlander 


In his work, The Highland Scots of North Carolina 1732-1776, 


Duane Meyer presents a very convincing argument against the 
"exile theory" which szppears in many of the earlier accounts of 
the Highland settlement. By using the Colonial Records of North 
Caroline Port of Brunswick Record Book, Scots Magazine, and other 
sources,Meyer has compiled a tentative list of ships which gave 
numericalaccounts of passengers, Although he readily admits that 


the records kept for arrivals in the Cape Fear are incomplete, as 


are records kept in Britain for departures to the region, 
records of 2 large scale post-Jacobite rebellion immigration 
are non-existant. 

It is likely that the greatest number of Highland immigrants 
came to North Carolina as a result of the economic and social 
breakdown caused by the collapse of the clan system, As obligatic 
to the government of Great Britain became stronger and more 
apparant to the lords and former clan chieftains in the Highimds 
and Islands of Scotland the burden was passed on to those living 
on their lands. A fine example of the discontent of the small 


landholder is contained in Boswell's Tour to the Hebrides with 


Samuel Johnson in 1773. Boswell conversed with a Mr. MacQueen 
who was a tacksman for the laird of Glenmoriston. Boswell commen!’ 
"He said all of Glenmoriston's people 

woud bleed for him (the laird) if they were 

weli used. But that seventy men had gone out 

of the Glen to America, That he himself 

intended to go next year, for that his farn, 

which twenty five years ago was only L5 a year, 

was now raised to £20, That he could pay £10 

a year-end live, but ne more."5 
This was a very typical situation for many Highlanders, The 
chieftain or lord which was once looked upon in reverence was 
now the enemy of his subjects as he tried to solidify his 
financial base, As the tennants were unable to pay higher 
rents they were forced off of their lands to make room for 
the more profitable sheep, The result of this action brought 
about the de-population of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 

The tacksman class was probably the first to foresee the 

coming tragedy in the Highlands and Islands, Having more 


resources than the tennant or crofter class, passage was relative: 


easy to secure. The tacksmen were most often the ones who arrange 


the passage of groups,from a certain locale. Those of lesser 
means sometimes sold all of their worldly possessions in order 

to book passage to the lands in which they might start anew. 
Although immigration was a saddening alternative to the worsening 
conditions in their homeland, it soon became an accepted fact of 
life. As Boswell described the acceptance of immigration, he was 
intrigued by the Highlanders' attitudes, He described the 
inspiration for a dance which he witnessed on the Island of Skye, 


"We made out five country squares without 
sitting down; and then we performed a dance 
which I suppose the emigration from Skye has 
occasioned, They call it 'America;' A brisk 
reel is played, The couple begin, and each 
sets to one ~- then each to another - then as 
they set to the next couple, the second and 
third couples are setting; and so it goes on 
till all are set a-going, setting and wheeling 
round each other, while each is making the tour 
of all the dance. It shows how emigration catches 
till all are afloat, Mrs. MacKinnon told me that 
last year when the ship sailed from Portree for 
America, the people on shore were almost distracted 
when they saw their relations go off; they lay 
down on the ground and tumbled, and tore the 
grass with their teeth. This year there was 
not a tear shed, The people on shore seemed to 
think that they would soon follow. This is a 
mortal sign."6 


It is quite possible that the group referred to by Mrs MacKinnon 
ended up in North Carolina, Such immigration was the inspiration 
for numerous lements and farewell melodies. Although this work 
cannot cover in depth this facet of the immigration story, one 

of these Gaelic melodies is worthy of special attention, The 
title of this piece was "Dol a Dh! larraidh am Fhortain do 

North Carolina," The translation is "Gone to seek a fortune in 


North Carolina,’ 


10 


ARRiVAI, AND UNREST 


Shortly arter their arrival in America, the Gaelic Scots 
were burdened with the problem of rebellion against the British 
crown, The seeds of rebellion in America had been sown before 
most of the Highland Scots arrived in North Carolina. Nonetheles: 
the North Carolina Gaels found it impossible to avoid the conflict’ 
It is quite ixcnic that in little more than a two generation 
time span, the Highland Scots had witnessed two tragic rebellions 
in their homeland (in 1715 and 1745) and upon immigration to 
their new hcme were about to become engulfed in yet another. 

Perhaps the most ironic fact about the North Carolina Gaels’ 
involvement in the American Revolution is that most remained 
loyal to the British crown, despite the long history of animositie 
between the Scottish Highlanders and the far-removed and cultural: 
dissimilar London-based government. After the failure of the 
Jacobite rebellions, many of the Highlanders were forced to swear 
an oath of aliegiance to the crown. Although this may not have 
been enforced by the British government, it was apparantly taken 
seriously by most of the Gaels who took it. The tradition of 
loyalty was evidently passed on. In addition to this implied 
oath, those Gaels who received land grants in North Carolina were 
also required to swear an oath of allegiance to the crown, The 
Highlanders who had taken part in the 1745 rebellion, and those 
descended from them, had gradually become bound to the British 
government. 


In his work, The Highland Scots of North Carolina 1732-1776, 


Duane Meyer proposes a tripartite theory regarding the loyalty 


11 


among the Scots, His.theory is that: 1) honor, 2) .traditional 
politice1 conservatism, and 3) fear of the loss of land grants 
contributed tc the loyalty factor, The clan system, and Gaelic 
society in general placed a great deal of value on a man's word. 
Oaths of any sort were taken quite seriously by the Highlander. 
This,along with the fear that their lands would be lost should 
they decide to join the rebellion, was certainly a deciding factor 
in the role the Scots in North Carolina were to play in the 
revolution. In addition to this, many'.of the. Scots who had 
come to the colony had received a ten year tax-free status. 
Obviously the complaints of the Highland Scots were not as acute 
as those of other groups. 

Yet another theory that I venture to field is that the 
Gaelic language factor can also be held partly accountable 
for the loyalty of the Highlanders. There is sufficient evidence 
showing a sizeable number of North Carolinians who spoke the Gaelic 
language after the American Revolution. With this in mind, there 
must certainly have been as much, if not more of a solely Gaelic 
speaking population before the revolution, and also before so 
many of the Loyalists were displaced from North Carolina by 


the Patriot Provincial Congress, | 


Some estimates say that as 

much as two-thirds of the population of Cumberland County were 
preparing to leave in 1777 because of their’ Loyalist persuasions,© 
If one considers the number of Highland Scots who came to this 
county, and the possibility that a fairly sizeable number of these 
may not have been bilingual, the odds are that some Gaelic speakers 


were displaced because of their loyalty to the crown, Many of 


the Gaelic speakers in the settlement may not have completely 


understood the events.unfolding around them and merely followed 
the persuasion of local leaders. Since most of the influential 
leaders in the settlement were loyal to the crown, and were also 
bilingual, they were likely able to sway the support of the 
Gaels, A perfect example of such a leader is Allan MacDonald 

of Kingsburgh, husband of Flora MacDonald, who under the encourage- 
ment of Governor Josiah Martin had helped organize the Tory 
forces which were defeated at the Battle of Moore's Creek Bridge 
in 1776, Although yet another prominent bilingual figure, The 
Reverend James Campbell, preached against loyalty to the crown in 
his sermons to the Gaelic speaking Presbyterian congregations 

to which he ministered, his thoughts fell upon deaf and hostile 
ears. The Reverend Campbell's life was threatened by several ‘of 
his congregation because of his political sentiments. Asa 
result he left the Scottish settlement and moved on to minister 
in Guilford and Mecklenburg Counties, which were certainly more 
receptive of his political ieemanoe Certainly this episode 
lends evidence to the idea that the bilingual Loyalist leaders 
were able to retain the support of the Gaelic speakers, even 


though there were overtures in Gaelic on behalf of the revolution. 


IMMIGRANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO GAELIC CULTURE 


An interesting and little known fact concerning the Gaelic 
community in North Carolina during the Revolutionary era is that 
some of the immigrants made noteable contributions to their 
native culture, One of the most noteable of these was Dr. Alexander 
Morrison of Skinidin, Dr. Morrison was a Gaelic scholar of 
repute. Before immigrating from Skye in 1774, Morrison had 
assisted James MacPherson in collecting and translating the works 
of the legendary Gaelic bard, Ossian, After arriving in North | 
Carolina he praécticed medicine in the area that would later 
become Moore County, He was probably the first doctor the area 
had known, He became a prominent Tory. leader in that area and 
as a result, wes forced to leave North Carolina with many other 


Ee Although Dr. Morrison was famous for his 


Loyalists in 1781, 
contributions to Gaelic literature before his immigration to 
North Carolina, his significance is paled by the contributions 
of the Gaelic bard, Iain MacMhurchaidh, (John MacRae),which were 
made while he lived in North Carolina, 

Iain MacMhurchaidh (John, son of Murdoch), better known 
as John MacRae, immigrated from Kintail to North Carolina in 
1774, Before coming to America he had served as a grounds keeper 
and deer stalker for the Earl of Seaforth's estates in Kintail 
and Lochalsh. He was quite popular among all classes in his 
native land. In fact, three of the largest landowners in Ross- 
shire offered him a choice of any estate if he would remain in | 


Scotland, Nonetheless, many of his friends had already immigrated 


to North Carolina and he too sought the opportunities the New 


14 
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World hid to offer, In one of his songs, "Sgeula a fhuair 


mi bho Dhi-ddomnuich" (News I received since Sunday), he attributes 
part of his decision to go to North Carolina to a letter received 
from his friend, The Reverend John Bethune, who had settled in 
what is now Moore County. 


"Sgeula a fhuair mi bho Dhi-domnuich" 
(News I received since Sunday ) 


The news I received since Sunday 
appears to me not to be right. 
I would raise a song; 
we would be moved to song on seeing it, 


» letter I got from John Bethune 

gave joy only to him who didn't see it. 
4 Pew of my compatriots 

are going to a land where they will have plenty. 


let us go ard may God's blessing be with us. 
Tet us go and charter a vessel, 


Better that than to remain under landlords 
who will not tolerate tennantry; 


who would prefer gold to a brave man, 
though it be in the crab's claw; 


who would prefer instead of a ‘handsome hero 
the ovandy-legged cheat with his wealth. 


We shall all go together- 
small is my esteem for the man without heroism- 


to where we shall find every kind 
of the most beautiful game to be seen, 


we shall get deer, buck, and doc, 
and the right to take as many as we wish. 


We shall get woodcock and woodhen, 
teals, ducks, and wild geess, 


= 


We shall get slamon and spawning fish 
and white fish if it please us better, 


Imagine how prosperous they are over yonder; 
even every herdsman has a horse. 12 


abe 


Despite Mac Rae's hopes for a prosperous new life in North 
Carolinn, thes. dreams were destroyed. He became involved with 
the Joy::list c use in the American Revolution and was captured 
after the defeet of the Scots Loyalists at the Battle of Moore's 
Creek Bridge in 1776. It is evident by his song, " 'S Mi Air 
Fograth Bho Fhoghair" (I Have Been A Fugitive Since Autumn), that 
he escaped his captors. Nonetheless, his fate is completely 
unknown after that time. In the Cumberland County Tax Records 
for 1780 his property was assessed three times the normal amount, 
a common penalty for Loyalists. Since he was listed as a Loyalis- 
his whereaboute may have been unknown at the time. Records show 
severz] John MacRaes in Cumberland County after the Revolutionary 
Wee, however we cannot be certain as to whether or not the renown: 
bard was one of these. J:ocal legends say that he was betrayed 
to tne Fatriots by neighboring Scots who had joined the rebellion 
yet another legend says that he died in a dungeon. A lesser know) 


13 


but more dramatic story says that he was drawn by horses. In 


any event, his last known song reveals his discontent in the 


land in which he had sought opportunity. 


"I'S Mi Air Fogradh Bho Fhoghair" 
(I Have Been A Fugitive Since Autumn) 


IT have been a fugitive since autumn, 
building huts with no smoke rising from them 
I am weary of this exile; 
I wm weary of strife; 
this is the land of misery. 


In a small brushwood hut 
where no friends will come to inquire about me. 


Although I am a fugitive 
no charge can be laid on me 


except loyal service to my king 


16 


to which he is entitled. 


sear my Sincere greeting to the land 
where [I ought to be. 


sear my greeting to Kintail 
where there is music and song. 


Ofter was I by the keg 
with pleasant company about me. 


It was not hte dram I sought 
but their excellent stories. 


A hundred, fond greetings 
to Spuir-urain, well do I knew it. 


Often did I scout around it 
listening to the stag bellowing, 


and the blue mountain opposite it- 
brilliant to me were its flowers, 


Up and down throughout Glen Shiel 


I frequently felled the antlered stag, 


Trout were to be gotten in the loch; 
leds sought them with a torch. 


IT am now condemned 
to an uninhabitable prison. 


If Cornwallis would come 
I'd go with him gladly 


to wreak destruction on the wretches 
who took my clothing and property. 14 


John MacRae's works that were composed in North Carolina 
might h ve been lost forever had it not been for another John 
MacRae, Iiin Mac a' Ghobha (John, the blacksmith's son) who was 
a Loyalist Scot who had settled in Anson County in 1775. This 
John MacRae Jost an arm in the Battle cf Moore's Creek Bridge 
and was also taken prisoner by the Patriots,!? He must have known 
the bard John MacRae, as after the American Revolution he returne 
to Scotland and subsequently passed on the works of the Carolina 


bard, Iain Mac a' Ghobha, or "fear na leith Laimh" (the one arme 


ivf 
man) 2s he was known, died in 1839 at the age of ge.4° Perhaps 
if it were not for this unfortunate immigrant to North Carolina 
some of tne most important works of John MacRae, the Kintail- 
carolina bard, may have been lost forever, 
i1though John MacRae (Iain Mac a' Ghobha) may have been 
responsible for preserving works such as "I have been a fugitive 


Since Autumn," some of John MacRae's works are popular to this 
day in many of the Gaelic speaking strongholds. The most noteable 
of these is a lullabye, "Dean Cadalan Samhach, A Chuilean Mo Ruin' 
(Sleep softly, my darling beloved). Gaelic scholars found that 
this lullabye was known in Nova Scotia in 1922, in Cape Breton 


1S 374. ene Alsen Scotland. |" 


Although this work may have 
gone to Scotiznd via one-armed John Mackae and returned to these 
are:zs of Canada with later immigrants, it is certainly possible 
that this luil.abye may have arrived in Canada via Gaelic speaking 
IToyalist refugees from North Carolina. No theories have been 
voiced regarding this. In any event, it is certainly possible 
that this was the case, If so, this would certainly make a strong 


statement ag to the continuation of the Gaelic oral tradition in 


Worth Carolina, as in Scotland, several years after immigration, 


"Dean Cadalan Samhach, A Chuilean Mo Ruin" 
(Sleep softly, my darling beloved) 


Slecp softly, my darling beloved. 

Stav as you are, now that you are in a new land. 
We'li find suitors abounding in wealth and fame, 
and, if you are worthy, you shall have one of them. 


we are now in America, 

in the shade of the never ending forest. 
When winter departs and warmth returns, 
nuts, apples, and sugar will grow. 


Tittle do I like the people who are here, 


18 


with their drugget coats, tall hats on their heads, 
and their short breeches split to the ends, 
Hose are never seen, and that is a pity. 


We've become Indians surely enough 

Skulking under trees, not one of us will be left alive, 
with wolves and beasts howling in every lair. 

We've come to ruin since the day we forsook King George 


Bear my farewell and greeting to Kintail and its cattle 

where I spent my time of upbringing when I was a young 
child. 

There dark-haired lads would dance heel and toe to the 
misic 

and jassies with flowing tresses and cheeks like the ror 


When matters came to ruin, 
I sighed over then, 


A curse upon the landlord 
whe sent us far to sea 
for the sake of a paltry rent 


which was of little profit to himse1f, '8 
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THE LANGUAGE IN BVERYDAY [IPE 


Following the American Revolution, the Highland Scots 
who remained in North Carolina began to prosper. Most of them 
continued in agricultural pursuits. Those who had not cleared 
their lands for farming made their living from the vast pine 
forests, Some of the Gaels were successful in the naval stores 
and lumber industries. Nonetheless, there was no dramatic change 
in the way of life among the average North Carolinian during 
this period, The nickname of "The Rip VanWinkle State" is 
indicitave of the general conditions and rate of progress in the 
whole State at that time, Certainly the lack of impetus for 
progress and change could be seen as an argument that favors 
the persistance of the Gaelic language in North Carolina, for it 
was in these years that the Gaelic survived the test of time. 

There is a fair amount of information that tends to show that 
the Gaelic language played an important part in the everyday life 
of second-genération Scottish Americans in North Carolina. Although 
one cannot make any fair judgements as to the size of the Gaelic 
speaking population through the years, or as to what extent the 
region was bilingual, there is evidence that it would have been 
helpful for local residents to have some knowledge of the language. 
The size of the Gaelic speaking population was evidently fairly 
Significant. It was sizeable enough to facilitate the need for 
a Gaelic printing press, which operated in Fayetteville at least 
during the early years of the nineteenth century. Very little is 
known about the press. In any event, several works published by 


the press are in the posession of the North Carolina Presbyterian 
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Historical Association in Montreat, North Carolina, |? 
The Reverend David MacRae, a native of Glasgow, Scotland 
toured throughout the eastern United States and Canada in the 
1870's, During his visit to North Carolina he visited the 
region that was at that time referred to as "The Scotch Country." 
In his journal he recalled several stories that give a good 
insight into the prevalence of Gaelic in this region, 
One of the stories that MacRae recorded was that of a man 
who was travelling through Moore County and was overcome by 
darkness. Not wishing to continue his journey at night, he 
called upon a local farmhouse and asked for shelter for the 
night. The fermer took him to be a vagabond and sent him on his 
way. Before departing, the traveller bid the farmer "Good night" 
in Gaelic. Upon hearing this, the farmer rushed after the 
departing stranger and welcomed him, in Gaelic,to all the hospitality 
of his nome. °° 
A more fascinating story that MacRae related concerns the 
use of the Gaelic language in the Cumberland County Court. During 
acase, the State solicitor, Mr. Banks, discovered that the 
jurors were all. Gaels. He proceeded to address them in Gaelic, 
though the Judge could not comprehend a word of it. It appeared 
that Mr. Banks would carry his case, as the jurors seemed rather 
delighted, In any event, Mr, Leech, the prisoner's counsel, was 
a better scholir of Gaelic than his adversary, This was unknown 
to anyone in the courtroom, leech approached the bench and asked 
the Judge permission for the same indulgence. He began his 
Speech in Fnglish, for the Judge's benefit, and then addressed 


the jury in Gaelic. He reportedly upbraided Mr, Banks for his 
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poor command of the language, adding that if his own children 
spoke the language so ungrammatically he would punish them. 

After this, leech continued with a wonderful speech in Gaelic, 
and 2s a result won a unanimous verdict for the prisoner,@! 

Yet another of MacRae's stories comes from the:son of one 
of the local ministers. This man said that his father kept up 
his Guclic until the day he died. According to the son, his 
father and his cronies would gather after Presbytery meetings 
and stay up half the night conversing in the language, The 
interesting twist to this story is that the son added that his 
father was American born. -* 

The Gaelic language was obviously known in numerous householc 
in the "Scotch Country." Mrs. Anabella Bunting MacElyea, of 
jaxton, North Carolina recalled her fascination at the use of the 
language by her grandmother, Mrs, James MacQueen, of Queensdale, 
in Robeson Ucunty, She recalled, 

"She loved her native Gaelic tongue, and 

spoke it with great fluency. Very ofter she was 

visited by her Scotch friends end neighbors, when 

my Childish curiosity was aroused to a high pitch 

as I sat in open-mouthed wonder listening to the 

animeted Conversatiog, not one word of which was 

intelligible to me," 
The housenold was obviously where the language was actually 
perpetuated, There are no records of the Gaelic language being 
a part of the curriculum of local schools, although it should 
be noted that several of the local schools were administered by 
Presbyterian ministers who may have had knowledge of the language. 
Tnose who leirned the language in North Carolina likely received 


it from family members, Gaelic may have bven the language that 


was used in the household, or at community gatherings where 
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a large number of Geels congregated, while interaction with 
members of communities in which the language was not as 
prevalent necessitated a knowledge of English, 

vr, Douglas Kelly, a former minister in Fayetteville 
Presbytery, is @ descendent of Scots who immigrated to Moore 
County, North Carolina from the Islands of Jura and Skye, Dr. 
Kelly was raised in Wilmington, but spent part of his childhood 
summers with relatives in Moore County. His great aunt, Ethel 
Blue (1896-1975) had some knowledge of the language and passed 
Some of it on to him. He remembered several words and phrases 
such 2s "3i s&mhach" (be quiet) and "Meal is caith e!" (Enjoy anc 
wear it) zlong with the song "Dean cadalan samhach" (Sleep quieti 
which was comvos:d by the Gaelic bard John MacRae during his 
stay in North Carolina, -?Not only does this example show the 
continuity of the language through the years (note Mrs. Blue's 
birth d.ite), but it shows how the language was passed on through 
the generations, It is worthy of note that Dr, Kelly has become 
so enamcred with the language of his ancestors that he and his 
family recently moved to IKdinburgh, Scotland, where he is present 
enrolled in Gaelic language studies at the University of Edinburg 
School of Scottish Studies. 

There is et least one other North Carolinian who still has 
some knowledge of the language us it was passed on in the traditi 
manner through the family. Mr, Malcolm Shaw, an elderly citizen 
of harnett County,was taught some of the language by his grandpar 
Mr. Shaw can recite several nursery rhymes, as well. as the twenty 
third Psalm in the Gaelic he received from them, The Reverend 


James MacKenzie, of Robbins, himself a Gaelic speaker from Canadé 
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and an avid enthusiast of the history of the language in this 
area, recorded Mr, Shaw's Gaelic speech for presentation at 

a recent Gaelic Conference in Nova Scotia, He reports that 
several Gaelic scholars from Scotland commented.that Mr, Shaw's 


ag This is further testimony as to the 


Gaelic was very pure. 
survival of the Gaelic language throughout the years in North 
Caroling, 

There is also a great deal of evidence that the Gaelic arts 
were perpetuated in connection with the language. Gaelic music, 
an integral part of the culture, was known for many years in 
this arsa, Judge James C, MacRae (1838-1910) wrote an account 
of the Highland settlement in North Carolina, In his work, Mac 
Rae recalled spending a great deal of .time, in his youth, with 
a family named MacGregor who lived near Cameron Hill in Harnett 


County. He recalls that during one of his stays with the Mac 


Gregors they were visited by an old bagpipe player named Urquhart. 


The piper was a vagabond who wondered about throughout the 


sandhills seeking hospitality in exchange for his music. He spoke 


only Gaelic, according to MacRae, and was welcomed readily in the 


homes of the local Scots where he might remain for days at a time, 


The sound of the Gaelic "piob-mhor" (bagpipe) was not completely 
alien to the "Scotch Country" although it certainly died out 
throughout the nineteenth century. The fiddle tradition of the 


Gaels, however, lasted for much Jonger., Tunes that the Gaels 


at 


brought to this area can still be heard fairly commonly by old-time 


fiddlers. Tunes such as "Mrs, Macleod of Rassay" and "The Devil 


Among the Tailors" can still be heard in a little changed fashion, 


although they have taken on the American names of "Did You Ever See 
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The Devil Uncle Joe?" and "The Devil's Dance" respectively. This 
bit of the Gaelic culture has lived on even longer than the 


language, 
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THE GAEIIC CHURCHES 


fAithough the Gaelic language certainly played an important 
part in the private life of the North Carolina Scots, there were 
also further social implications for the use of the language. 

The majority of the immigrant Scots were devout Presbyterians. 

As a result of the religious fervor of the Scots, and the Gaelic 
language factor, it was necessary for many of the ministers which 
served congregations in the Scottish settlement to be fluent in 
both the Gaelic and English languages, It is interesting to note 
also that the Fayetteville Presbytery, which includes Presbyterian 
Churches in the majority of the region which was settled by the 
Highlanders, wis for many years known by the Synod as the "Scotch 
Preshytery." “he record of bilinguality in Fayetteville Presbytery 
is indeed the best indicator of the prominence of the language 

in this region, As long as there was a need for a minister who 
could speak in the Highland tongue those needs were fulfilled, 
Such services continued into the early vears of the twentieth 
century. 

An interesting fact that is worthy of note is that the Holy 
Bible itself was not translated into the Gaelic language at the 
time of the earliest immigrations to North Carolina, The New 
Testement was not printed in Gaelic until 1767. The Old Testament 
was not translated until 1801. Prior to this time, the only 
religious matter that was available to the Gaels were the Shorter 
Catechisms anid the first fifty Psalms in meter, which appeared in 
the 1650's, The Psalter was translated and made available to 


the Gaels by 1684. In any event, prior to 1767, ministers who 
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preached in Gaelic had to translate the Scriptures that were 


used from English into Gaelic. 8 


This certainly shows the 
dilemma that was faced by the early settlers in North Carolina, 
Although religiously devout, there was no one to fulfill their 
needs in a tongue that was intelligible to them, 

The Scots who were settled in the Upper Cape Fear region 
desperately sought the services of a minister who could accomodate 
their bilingual needs. This desire is reflected in a letter, 
wrtiien on June 26, 1754, by Hector MacAllister of Kintyre, 


to his brother Alexander who had recently immigrated to North 


Carolina. He said, 


have pe Bhi SeBets Raver enAteyss BE Ph) CEM bell town 


readyness(sic) for me any time twixt the month of 

March and July next and on that I have fixed since 

I could do no better...Mr. Neill Macleod whome(sic) 

the colonev(sic) wanted over to be their minister 

was to goe(sic) with me, and he is a very popular 

man amongst the commonality, would encourage 

numbers to leave this country...he is a good 

preacher and a full master of the highland tongue, 

and em sure woud(sic) please all partys(sic). 29 
Despite the evidence presented in this letter, there is no 
evidence that Macleod ever reached North Carolina to preach among 
the Gospel-starved Gaels, 

The first minsiter to visit the Scottish settlement was The 

Reverend Hugh McAden, a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian who had come 
to North Carolina from Pennsylvania, In 1756 he visited the home 
of Hector McNeill and preached to a group of Highlanders assemble 
there. Unfortunately, his efforts were in vain because of the 
language barrier, McAden recorded his tribulations in his journa 


He said of the encounter, "some of them scarcely knew one word 


that I said." An attempt to sing the Psalms met similar results, 
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Mcaden recorded that the Scots were, "the poorest singers I 
ever heard in 211 my life,"?° 
The first Gaelic speaking minister who the Highlanders 
were able to secure was The Reverend James Campbell, a native of 
argvlishire, who had immigrated to Pennsylvania, He responded 
to tne needs of the Highlanders after hearing of their plight 


from The Reverend Hugh McAden.° | 


Under his guidance the three 
ofdest churches of the old Fayetteville Presbytery, Barbecue, 
Bluff, and Longstreet were established. Campbell also preached 
at various other locales which had been deprived of the Gospel. 
His visits ranged far and wide and his message was often heard 
in the house of a Highland settler or even under a brush arbor, 
Such locales were referred by the Presbyterian Church at that 
time as "destitute settlements."°° 
Campbdeil's efforts were very successful throughout his tenure 
in the area, Not only did he organize several strong Presbyterian 
congregations, but he created the impetus for the formation of 
other churches through his efforts in the "destitute settlements." 
Nonetheless, Campbell's sympathies with the Patriot cause upon the 
coming of the Revolutionary War drove a wedge between the minister 
and his mostly Tory congregations, After preaching a sermon at 
Barbecue Church, which by the way was attended by Flora and Allan 
MacDonald, Campbell concluded in a prayer that made reference to 
the success of the rebel cause. After tne service,Campbell's life 
was threatened and as a result he left the Scottish settlement 
to minister in Guilford and Mecklenburg Counties of the State, whe 
a? 


his sentiments were more readily accepte 


Campbell was joined, around the year 1770, by The Reverend 


John Macleod, who came from the Island of Skye. Macleod 
remained a Loyalist and was readily accepted by his parishioners 
at sarbecue, Longstreet, Bluff, Raft Swamp which was located in 
present day Robeson County, as well as other settlements after 
Campvell's departure. Upon the coming of the Revolutionary War, 
Macleod joined the loyalist forces that were raised in the area 
and was subsequently captured. He was reportedly lost at sea 
while returning to his native Scotland following the British 
surrender.°4 
The Gaelic ministry did not end with The Reverend MacLeod. 

Following the end of the war, several members of Raft Swamp Churck 
persuaded the former chaplain of a Loyalist regiment, The Reverenc 
Donald Crawford, to resign his commission and become their ministe 
Crawford was a Highlander and fluent in the Gaelic tongue. He 
served the Raft Swamp congregation as well as other meeting sites 
at Laurel Hill and Bluff Church before becoming disenchanted with 
his decision to remain in America and returning to Scotland arounc 
the year 1790,°° Crawford left historians the legacy of one of 
the only known Gaelic manuscripts, which is preserved in the 
Historical Room of the First Presbyterian Church of Fayetteville, 
North Caroline, This manuscript, contains a prayer which has 
been translated by The Reverend Donald Budge of Scotland, The 
prayer reads, 

"QO God bless the people, here, and in every place 

Now and evermore, 

Grant them Thy guidance till death, 

And in their eternal inheritance when time shall 

be no more, 

And so may it ever be."36 


There were a few Gaels who immigrated to North Carolina 


after the Revolutionary War, to later become bilingual ministers, 
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The Reverend John McIntyre, a native of Argyllshire, came to 

North Carolina around 1791. He was licensed by the Presbytery 

in 1807, and served Philadeiphus, Bethel, Lumber Bridge, St. Pauls, 
and Antioch Churches, He is also known to have preached at 
Bethesda Churck, which is located in present day Aberdeen, North 


Carotina,°! 


The Reverend Colin McIver, a native of Stornoway, 
Island of lewis, was licenced to preach in 1811, During his 
ministry he served as clerk of Fayetteville Presbytery and supplied 
various Churches, An 1849 letter to The Reverend Hector McNeill,of 
Bethel Church, indicates that he was supplying Galatia Church at 


that time.°° 


Yet another Gaelic minister who immigrated after 
the Revolutionary War was The Reverend Angus McDiarmid, McDiarmid 
arrived in North Carolina from the Island of Islay in 1793. He 
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pre:zched at verious locales including Barbecue~~and Raft Swamp 7° 


Although he was well liked, he and The Reverend Colin Lindsay were 
condemned by the Presbytery for the use of intoxicating spirits,“ 
The result was the eventual relinquisning of their charges. 

The Gaelic tradition remained stronyin the church, however, 
long after the major influx of immigrants ended. Many second- 
generation Scots who had been raised in Gaelic households and 
Churches received their call to the ministry. In March of 1801, 
seven young men: Malcolm McNair, Murdoch McMillan, Murdoch Murphy, 
Duncan Brown, Jonn Matthews, Hugh Shaw, and Ezekiel Currie, were 
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licenced to preach in a ceremony at Barbecue Church, All seven 
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came from Gaelic households, Although several of these men 
went westward in missionary capacities, at least two served local 
churches as bilingual ministers, McNair served at Laurel Hill, 


Raft Swamp, Centre, Ashpole, and Red Bluff (Smyrna). McMillan 
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preached in the northern part of the Presbytery at Buffalo, Union, 
and suphronia. 

The education of these later generaticn Gaelic ministers 
was obviously 1 combination of theological teachings which were 
received in #nglish and the application of these teachings in 
the everyday language of their households, which was Gaelic. For 
example, The Reverend Archibald MacQueen, who came from a Gaelic 
speaking household, studied at Columbia Tneological Seminary where 
he graduated in 1827, He was ordained by Fayetteville Presbytery 
in 1829, and is known to have preached in English and Gaelic at 
Jaurel Hill, Centre, Ashpole, Smyrna, and Antioch Churches ‘in 
North Carolinas as well as several congregations in Marlboro and 


Dillon Counties of South Careiina. 


The Reverend Hector Mclean, 
who served Antioch Church and supplied several others between the 
years 1852 and 1889, was a graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
A high level of scholarship was traditionally required by the 
Presbyterian Church for their ministerial candidates, These men 
are indicutive of those who applied their knowledge and ability 
for the benefit of those in their home communities, 

The renewal of the Gaelic religious tradition can be partly 
attributed to the religious revival that swept through the whole 
United States in the early 1800's. The Gaels were not excluded 
from this movement, even though there was a language barrier. 

The seven men who were licenced at Barbecue in 1801, as well as 
the record of later young men from the North Carolina Gaidhealtact 
who went on to the ministry show the erfect of this movement 


locally. The revivalist fervor was evident to those who attended 


local revivals. There is proof that in at least some of these 
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charismatic assemblies that the Gaelic language was used. 
John Cameron described such a meeting in a letter to his 
brother Duncan, dated October 12, 1808. ‘Yhe letter states, 
"As I passed through Montgomery I 

passed by a great camp meeting - there 

were many hundreds collected. A Mr, 

McIntyre preached in the Gaelic and a, 

Mr. McMillan in the English language;’ 

being quite a novelty to me I stopped, 

tied my horse and walked into one of the 

congregations. The greatest decorum 

oresided, the preachers were zealous in 

their cause and the audience attentive. 

There was a vast number of Scots from 

Moore there."46 

* Tt is likely that McIntyre is the one which I have 

referred to earlier and McMillan is the graduate of 

the class of ministers that was licenced at Barbecue. 

The time factor certainly agrees. 

Certainly such events spurred the religious fervor of the Gaelic 
Highlanders and others. The purpose of such meetings was not 

to win Presbyterians, or Baptists, or even Methodists, but rather 
to win Christian converts. With this in mind it should be noted 
that the bilingual service was not strictly a Presbyterian 
phenomenon, 

Several historians jokingly say that if it were not for the 
Gaelic uccomodations made by the Presvyterian Church that the 
Scots would have eventually become Baptists since their conservati 
is akin to th: conservative ways of the Highlanders. Nonetheless, 
there is evidence that not all of the Scots were Presbyterians 
through the years, Some of the Scots became Baptists and Methodis 
The evidence that backs up this allegation is held in the history 
of two churches in present day Scotland County, North Carolina, 


One account states that a Scottish Baptist named Daniel White 


preached in Gaelic at Lumber Bridge in 1807 and at the newly 
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formed Spring Hill Baptist Church, in Wagram, in 1813.4! In 
a history of nearby Antioch Presbyterian Church, a notation is 
made of a Baptist minister named Monroe giving a service there 


in Gaelic, 48 


Not only was the Gaelic included. in the occasional 
Baptist service, but there is evidence that the language sweetened 
the air of a local Methodist Church. Allan-McCorquodale, a 
scottish born Methodist, was a circuit riding minister who preached 
near Laurinburg and organized the acne reas en that became 
Caledonia Methodist Church, The history of that church recalls 
that McCorquodale included in his ministry a service in the Gaelic 
language as there were members of his congregation who were 
fluent only in that language. 2 
Very little is known about the services that were conducted 

in the bilingual churches, They were evidently taken for granted 
in the records of local churches. We know from the accounts that 
we have that in most cases a first service was conducted in 
English which was followed by a translation of that message into 
the Gaelic language, In his diary, The Reverend Hector McLean 
recalled the first service in the new Antioch Church building, 
He stated, 

"The day was wet therefore we were compelled 

to preach in the house, although there were 

neither floor not seats, The evening service 

was conducted by Mr. Buie in Gaelic."50 
Although this service was truly separate from the morning service, 
it shows the deliniation between the Gaelic and the English 
services, The only possible deviation.in the average Gaelic 
Church service might have been the singing of the Psalms, In 


the Scottish tradition the singing of Psalms was initiated by 


a precentor who chanted the scripture in meter, After chanting 
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a line, the congregation would join in, in unison, with the 
melody, repeating the precentor. This style is still practiced 
in churches in the Highlands and the Hebrides, though there is 
no direct reference to this in North Carolina with the possible 
exception ef Hugh McAden's 1756 account. 

Cemmunion was certainly regarded as a special event in 
the Gaelic congregations, Hector McNeijl, the minister of 
Bethel Church through the middle of the nineteenth century 
received several invitations to help administer communions 
in several churches that are known to have had Gaelic ministries. 


In 1851 the Raleigh Register reprinted from the Inverness Courier 


a letter from a North Carolina minister who had served one of 
the Gaelic churches, The minister reported that he had preached 


: ' : Z 
and given communion to 150 in one service. 


Although this 
number is rather large, it is important to note that this account 
comes from the era in which the language began its decline, and 
the number of churches which retained their bilinguality 
certuinly drepred. The minister added in this letter that 
several of that congregation had not heard that language from 
the pulpit in over ten years.>° 

The dates of the discontinuation of the Gaelic services 
are rather hard to determine. The coming of the Civil War and 
the resulting cost of lives certainly robbed the communities of 
many ef their bilinguals. This can be one factor which might 
explain the end of this practice, In addition to this, other 
factors such as time and gradual assimilation into the English 


Speaking majority can be seen as possible answers. Duane Meyer, 


in his work The Highland Scots of North Carolina 1732-1776, states 
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that the last Gaelic sermon in North Carolina was preached in 
18e0, This is simply untrue. The Reverend John Campbell 
Sinclair, a native of the Island of Tiree, who immigrated to 
Caneda in 1838 and subsequently to the United States in 1854, 
cume to Fayetteville Presbytery in 1857, Sinclair preached in 
Gaelic at Barbecue Church at least until the end of the Civil 
war, In any event, he is not the last known to preach in the 
Gaelic in North Caroline, It is known that The Reverend James 
Stedman Black preached in the Gaelic language as late as 1903 


in Big Rockfish and Flat Branch Churches. ?* 


.Although the language 
may have been known to some after this time there was not likely 
a Sizeable Gaelic speaking population, oz for that matter a 
bilingual population that warranted the need for such services, 


Thus ended the last major legacy of the Gaelic language among 


the Highlanders and their descendents, 


fayetteville Presbytery 
was organized in 1813. Prior 
to that time the churches were 
under the control of Orange 
Presbytery. 
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THE NEGRO GALLS 


One of the most fascinating aspects of the existance of 
the Gaelic language in the Cape Fear valley and sandhills region 
is the assimilation of Negro slaves into the Gaelic subculture. 
As the Geels gained affluence and expanded their agricultural 
pursuits, they acquired slaves, just as their knglish speaking 
neighbors, The peculiarity of this is that the slaves were, in 
many cases, forced to acquire the language of their masters, 
This practice began rather early among the settlers and lasted 
throughout the heyday of slavery prior to the Civil War. 

An amusing account is related of a newly arrived Highland 
lady who had 4a shocking encounter upon disembarking in Wilmington. 

"4s she disembarked at the wharf, she 

was delighted to hear two men conversing in 

Gaelic, Assuming by their speech that they 

must inevitably be fellow Highianders, she 

came nearer, only to discover that their skin 

was Dlack, Then she knew that her worst 

foreboding about the climate of the South was 

net unfounded and cried in horror, 'A Dhia 

nan fras, am fas sinn vile mar sin?! (0 God 

of mercy, are we all going to turn black 

like that?) 55 
Yet another account of the Negro Gaels comes from the journal 
of Sir Robert Liston, British minister in Washington from 1796 
until 1800. Upon a visit to a Scottish settlement about twenty 
miles from Fayetteville he reported, 

"The Gallic(sic) language is still prevalent 

amongst them, their Negroes speak it, and 

they have a clergyman who preaches it."56 
The Reverend David MacRae also noted in his visit to the region 


in the 1870's that the slaves of the region had once been taught 


the Gaelic language. 


a4 


although these accounts are proof enough of the existance 
of the language among the Negroes, there is further proof that 
the Negroes held on to the language and passed it down through 
their families just as the Highlanders had done. In some cases 
they held on to the language for several years after emancipation. 
The proof of this lies in a story that relates to the last Gaelic 
minister et Barbecue Church, The Reverend John Campbell Sinclair. 
The Reverend John Sinclair's son, James, was also a minister 
in Fayetteville Presbytery. Upon rumors of womanizing and 
alcohol ibuse, the Presbytery met on the issue and on February 
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7, 1866 he was discharged from the ministry. Feeling that his 
son had been treated unfairly, The Reverend John Sinclair asked 

to withdraw from Fayetteville Presbytery and associate himself 
with the Presbytery of the Island of Mull, Scotland. Instead 

of going back to Scothand, he and his son went to Philadelphia 
where they were commissioned by the Board of Domestic Missions 

of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Northern) to return to 

North Carolina to preach among the freedmen, The Reverend John 
Campbell Sinclair returned to the sandhills and organized a 

group of former slaves from the congregations of Barbecue and 

St. Andrews, which he had organized in 1864, into a Gaelic speaking 
Presbyterian Church fcr coloreds. It should be noted that in 

most of the Presbyterian churches, the whites were expected to 
provide the slaves with some sort of religious instruction. The 
Slave galleries of these churches emptied as the freedmen flocked 
to the new Church which was known as Love Grove. Reverend Sinclair 


ministered in Gaelic to the former slaves there for several 


years before his health failed and he mcved to West Virginia, 
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where he died in 1878,°° 

Tove Grove eventually became affiliated with the AME Zion 
denomination. Nonetheless, their Scottish traditions are 
still quite evident, Unlike the traditionally upbeat music 
of Negro churches, Love Grove his retained the: slower singing 
style that is traditional in white Presbyterian churches.°? 
This, however, is not the most interesting part of their 
Scottish legecy, love Grove AME Zion Church was supplied at 
least quarterly by a local Presbyterian minister who could 
still preach in Gaelic, This practice reportedly continued 


Ade Vena. andy Bie Hime OP the Birek Wovla Ware?” 


This is 
certainly an ironic twist of fate. It is quite possible that 

the last Gaelic sermon preached. in North Carolina was preached 

in a Negro church, This is certainly sawadiuie when one considers 
the lack of education provided for Negroes at the time. The 
Negroes may have perpetuated the Gaelic language in their own 


households just as their former masters and their descendents 


had done for generations. 


THE DECLINE OF GAELIC: 


AS one can see by the evidence provided, the decline of the 
Gaelic language in North Carolina was a very slow process, The 
language formed a common bond among a group of people who placed 
a great deal of value on family bonds and tradition. The 
perpetuation of the Gaelic language filled this void for those 
who had removed themselves, for whatever reason, from the land 
they loved. It was in some ways an attempt to keep alive part 
of their native land in their new home. This idea is echoed 
by the Reverend William Henry Foote, who stated, 


"The influence of this language has 
been great among the Scotch settlements in 
Carolina, There have been some disadvantages 
attending it, and the language is fast passing 
away, For a long time it was a bond of union, 
and a preservation of those feelings and 
principles peculiar to the Scotch immigrants, 
many of which ought to be preserved forever, 
The change has been so gradual in putting off 
the Gaelic and adopting the English, that the 
people of Cumberland have suffered as little 
from a change of their language, as any people 
that have ever undergone that unwelcome process, 
They have retained the faith and habits of their 
ancestors, things most commonly thrown away 
or changed by a change of the common dialect."61 


The Reverend David MacRae give some indication of the status 
of the language in the 1870's. He reported, 


"Gaelic has almost entirely died out in 
the settlement. For a long time it was the 
common language. The early settlers taught 
it to their Negro slaves; but English seems 
now universal, I met with very few who could 
either read or speak the Gaelic; though many 
had heen more or less familiar with it in 
childhood,"62 


He added, 


"IT was told that in some parts of the settlement 
which I had not the opportunity of visiting, 
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Gaesic is still understood, and cherished 

by :. few enthusiastic Highlanders with 

2 romantic attachment."63 
38otn of these accounts echo the history of the language as it 
was embodied in the Church, 

AS the yezrs passed, the language beceme less common in 
the households in the "Scotch Country." One might ask how and 
why the language died out, There are many common sense explanation 
to this question, The first explanation is that time was a 
factor, Ihe last major immigrations of Scots to North Carolina 
were just prior to the Revolutionary war, A later large scale 
immigration of Gaelic speakers may have rejuvenated the language, 
This never hanvened. A great deal of the fluency of the language 
was probzbly lcst through the passing down of the Gaelic from 
fseneretion to géntration, Another explanation can be understood 
in the example of intermarriage between a bilingual and an inglish 
Speuker. In such a case, the offspring might pick up some of the 
language from the Gaelic speaking parent, yet English would be 
the Jeineasee oOo: the housenold, ~The offspring would therefore 
hive little, if any, of the language to pass on to later 
generations. Yet another explanation regards affluancy. As a 
Highlend family became more affluent they may have readily 
relinguished their mother tongue, which might have been looked 
upon by some to be "backward." These are only a few fairly 
valid explanations for the decline of this language in North 
Carolina's Guidhealtachd. 
Many yesrs have passed since the Gaelic language was 

frequently heard in the sandhills of Nortn Carolina, There has 


be:n a greut deal of change during this time. The lonesome 
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pins ferests in the center of the region which was ence home 

to the Gaeis is now one cof the largest resort areas in the 
nation, Yet «nother sizcable portion of the "Scotch Country" 

is now occupied by the Fort Bragg Military Reservation. Old 
longstreet Church, where Gaelic ministers preached for many 
years is now contained in its boundaries. Both of these changes 
have brought a great deal of outsiders into the area. The local 
population, wrich once contained a large concentration of Highland 
Scots and their descendents, has thus been diluted. Gone also 
with the passing of time are many memories of the Gaelic culture 
thet was dominant for many years. The North Carolina State 
Department of Cultural Resources has erected a historical marker 
near the homesite of John MacRae which states that he was a 
"Gaelic poet." Also, Barbecue and many more of the old bilingual 
churches are still in existance, The sign outside of Barbecue 
Church still bears the Gaelic greeting of "Cead Mile Failte" (A 
Hundred Thousand Welcomes). In any event, most school children 
of the erex would not know what one was talking about if the 
word "Gaelic" was mentioned. It is a sad but true fact that 
cultural chung« has been drastic for the Gaels and their 
descendents over the past hundred years or so, Gone for the 
most part is a true knowledge that the Gaelic language played 

an important vart in the local society. This work has been 


an effort to negate that unfortunate neglect. 
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